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THE SMUGGLER. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was three or four days before the mountain roads were sufficiently 
broken to admit of the passage of a vehicle. Edward’s men all dispersed 
to their several homes the next day after the exploit recorded in the last 
chapter; but he still lingered at Capt. Culver’s until Jane was enabled to 
resume her journey. It will suffice to say (for our tale is already exceed- 
ing the limits intended) that the time was improved by Edward in culti- 
vating an acquaintance so pleasing to himself. Jane’s prejudice against 
a smuggler was soon forgotten, and their intercourse assumed the same 
features which it first exhibited. Perhaps, had they met under other cir- 
cumstances, in a place where companionship was not so exclusively con- 
fined to themselves, it would have required weeks and months to have 
ripened their acquaintance into the confidence and feeling which it had 
assumed in the few days they had passed together. As Edward had, in 
the first moment, cast aside every intention of ever complying with the 
proviso of his uncle’s will, that had no power in deterring him from in- 
dulging his preference for any woman who had the power to engage it. 

“The roads are broke out,”’ said Edward, the evening before the day 
fixed for Jane’s departure, “and you will leave to-morrow. And with 
me only, I fear, there is regret that we part.” 

‘“‘] shall never forget one who has made time, that would otherwise 
have been so tedious, pass so pleasantly and quickly,” replied Jane art- 
lessly. The next moment, blushing, she added, with eagerness, ** You 


have all been so kind, Mr. and Mrs. Culver, and yourself, that it will take 


much to cancel and obliterate the gratitude I feel.” 

“Thank you,” he replied, almost bitterly; ““I am happy if even the 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Culver will sometimes remind you of me. 
Knowing that you regard me as you do, it were presumption in me even 
to wish more ;” and he turned upon his heel towards the window. Impa- 
tiently, a moment after, he turned from the window, and casting his eye 
at Jane, he saw that her face was as pale as marble ; and, although her 
eyes were cast upon the floor, the lids trembled as if to repress tears. 

‘* Pardon me, pardon me,” said he, hastily advancing towards her, « J] 
did not mean to pain you. The rudeness of my manner belies the feel- 
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ings of my heart. I did hope—but no! I will not offend you by repeating 
my presumption.” He paused, but she made no reply. ‘* Will you for- 
give me?” he continued, “I am more used to the roughness of my own 
sex than the gentleness of yours; and, that I speak truly, let me tell you 
that I have conversed more with you, the few days we have been here, 
than I ever did with any lady before. We were thrown together by acci- 
dent, and I have followed the example of others, and called you Jane. 
You have another name; will you give it to me, that | may at least know 
the whole name of one whose society has yielded me so much pleasure.”’ 

‘‘ My father’s name is Reed,” replied Jane, so low that her voice was 
almost indistinct. 

“ James Reed, of New Haven, Connecticut ?”’ asked Edward, hurriedly. 

‘‘ Yes,” answered Jane. ‘ Are you acquainted with him ?” 

‘‘] have not that pleasure,” he replied. ‘I have heard his name men- 
tioned, but I had deemed him too old a man to have children as young 
as you.” 

“Too old!” repeated Jane, in astonishment; “‘I am the oldest of my 
father’s family.” 

Edward rested his head upon his hand for a moment, and then laughed. 
‘‘ fe was a good judge,” said he. 


‘*¢ Mr. Clapp,” said Jane, rising, ‘‘ your manner is very strange. If you 


refer to my father, it ill becomes his”— 

‘“‘ Forgive me!” he interrupted; ‘1 believe that I am crazy—but I did 
not refer to your father. There is—but I cannot explain. Have you 
never heard my name mentioned by your; father ?>—Edward Clapp, of 
Boston.” : 

** Never,” she replied. 

‘That is strange,” he remarked. 

** Your remarks are enigmas,”’ returned Jane, “and I will bid you 

ood-night.” 

“¢ And will you go without one word that you forgive me—without one 
expression of regret that we part?’’ continued Edward, detaining her. 

**T have nothing to forgive,” answered Jane ; ‘‘ and be pleased to accept 
my best wishes for your welfare ever. My parents—but I cannot explain 
what I have never given a thought to until now. I shall see you, shall |! 
not, in the morning? Again, good-night ;” and she left the room. 

Edward walked the room for more than an hour after she was gone. 
‘To be, or not to be” in love, was the question. “If she knows it,” 
thought he, ‘she is the artful designing being that I at first concluded; if 
she does not—and her manner was too sincere to doubt—then I will be- 
lieve that my uncle was a better judge of my taste than I deemed him. 
There is something she retains—would I knew what—but I will unravel 
it all; and if she will accept me as my uncle’s nephew, then farewell to 
all belief in the truth and sincerity of woman’s heart. But,” continued 
he, as he turned again across the room, “‘if she is ignorant, and will ac- 
cept me, Edward Clapp, the Smuggler, then, then—faith, it will be the 
best venture I ever blundered into.” 

The morning came, and Jane resumed her journey. Edward ordered 
Turk, and took his way across the frontier. 

Three days after he returned with two sleighs loaded with steel. As 
the weight of the loads so far exceeded the bulk, the sleighs appeared 
empty, save a little straw in the bottom for the drivers to sit upon. 
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“¢ Well,” said he to Capt. Culver, “I must drive my own team now. 
Take good care of Turk until I see you again. Good morning.” 

‘Good morning,” returned the landlord; ‘‘ and your usual luck attend 
you. I cannot wish you better.” 

The first eight miles of the road was over the mountain, and through 
the forest. In crossing they did not meet with any officers, or spies, and 
Edward drove up to the tavern at its base in high glee. Four miles south 
from the foot of the mountain, there was a detachment of soldiers stationed ; 
but he intended to avoid the station by taking another road two miles south 
of the village. For once, he was brought to a stand on entering the bar- 
room, to find Eaton, his declared enemy, warming himself by its fire. 

‘“T am dished now,” was his mental ejaculation. And then aloud, 
“Ah, how do you do, esquire? Iam glad to meet you, for l owe youa 
treat. Come,” he added, stepping up to the bar. 

“Pll make a bargain with you, Mr. Clapp,” rejoined Eaton. “If you 
will call and drink with me at Doct. Trott’s, Pl drink with you now.” 

“ Agreed,” replied Edward. ‘ Here’s to your better success the next 
time you go to Bald hill,’”’ he added, significantly, as he drank his glass. 

Eaton immediately left for Doct. Trott’s, where Captain Mason was 
then staying, supported by a detachment of soldiers. 

‘Nothing but brass will do for me now,” said Edward, as Eaton de- 
parted. ‘There’s no use of dodging, and I question whether I can scare 
them out of it by going ahead.” After refreshing himself and horses, he 
jumped into his sleigh and drove forward. ‘Keep behind me,” said he 
to the man who drove the other team, ‘‘ and on no account leave your 
sleigh for a moment. Keep your eye on me, and be ready to follow my 
slightest hint.” 

He pursued his way very leisurely until he arrived at the village before 
mentioned. Then, touching his horses, he drove up in gallant style to the 
door of the tavern. Checking his horses immediately in front of the house, 
he flung his reins from his hand, and bounded with an elastic step from 
the sleigh to the door. A hostler immediately came forward to take the 
horses, but was stopped by Edward’s exclaiming, ‘* Leave my horses, sir ; 
they do not require any thing. Watch them,” he added to his teamster, 
who was immediately in the rear. 

‘“‘ How do you do, doctor,” he continued, addressing the landlord, who 
came forward. ‘Is Esq. Eaton here? I have an engagement to meet 
him at your bar. But if he has failed, don’t Jet that cheat us of the stim- 
ulus ;” and he threw two dollars upon the counter. ‘Come, gentlemen, 
walk up,” he continued, addressing the throng that filled the room. 
‘Come, drink: Capt. Mason and Esq. Eaton performed wonders, last 
week, in carrying back loads of manure three or four miles, and that per- 
haps is the reason of their disappointing me to-day.” 

A titter ran through the crowd, for their exploit had been told by Jack 
Devil, with many additions of his own, at every tavern where he stopped 
on his way home. And perhaps the information he carried caused him.to 
be weary oftener than he would have been had he not been ladened with it. 

‘“‘ But where is Captain Mason ?” inquired Edward; ‘I thought he was 
staying here.” 

‘1! believe he has gone out on to the south road to meet you,” replied 
« man in the crowd. ‘* We have all met here,” he continued, “to see 
what wonder he performed this time.” 
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“That is as straight as Eaton could ever tell a story,” rejoined Kd- 

ard; **l saw him ‘down at Hadley’s not an hour since, and promised to 
call here and take something to drink with him.” 

‘But he did not think you would keep the engagement,” replied the 
first speaker ; “and he made his brag that he would catch ‘Smuggling 
Ned’ this time.’ 

** Zaton believes every body as dishonest as himself,” rejoined Edward, 
“but that shall not—There he is!” he exclaimed, as he caught sight of 
Eaton in an adjoining room; and, springing through the door, he caught 
him by the shoulder, and by main strength forced him into the bar-room, 
amid the shouts of the by-standers. 

‘¢ Eaton intended to dodge the bill as much as he dodges the truth,” 
said Edward, as he re-entered the room. ‘ But, doctor, “fill the bottles 
again,” he continued, addressing the landlord, “Tll drink with him, for 
[I promised to, even if I have to foot the bill.” And again throwing the 
money upon the counter, he said, ‘ There, all drink round to Capt. Ma- 
son’s and Esq. Eaton’s better success. Walk up, gentlemen—don’t wait 
for one another—walk up. Good day, all.” And he ran out, and jumped 
into his sleigh. ‘* Eaton,” he shouted back, as he drove from the door, 
‘f give my best compliments to Capt. Mason.” And, with a low bow, he 
was out of sight. 

If he drove fast up to the door of the inn, he drove faster from it, and 
kept his horses at their utmost speed until he had put several miles _be- 
tween himself and the station of Capt. Mason. 

The boldness of his proceedings had intimidated his enemies from even 
inspecting his sleigh. They thought that if he had any thing at venture, 
he would not have dared them in their stronghold, with no other assurance 
of safety than his own courage. 

Edward continued his contraband traffic through the summer with equal 
success—sometimes relying upon his ingenuity, and as often upon his 
daring. ‘To recount all of his exploits would fill volumes, instead of pa- 
ges, but always attended by the same good luck. Suspected, but never 
detected. 

In the September following, he was on the frontiers when the intelli- 
gence that Provost’s army was approaching spread like wildfire through 
the surrounding country. 

“«D—n the British!” was his ejaculation when the news reached him. 
“They are not content with Reciaw: but they must come and take.”’ 

Turk’s speed was again taxed until he had collected those of his men 
who were within the vicinity, and then he briefly stated to them the intel- 
ligence which had reached him. 

** Now,” said he, ‘who, among you, dare fight for his home, and his 
country’s independence? And who, among you, are cowards? Let 
every man choose for himself. [ask no man to peril his life at my insti- 
gation; but whoever will follow me, and join the volunteers who are 
marching for Plattsburgh, shall find that Smuggling Ned will pay out his 
money more freely for his country’s honor than for himself. I repeat, I 
want no cowards—but brave men, and true. If any one of you does not 
feel as if he could whip half a dozen of Provost’s men in his own person, 
let him stay, for the strength of the Americans will not be of numbers. 
Weigh the matter five minutes, and then let me know your decision.” 

**], for one,” immediately responded Jack Devil, ‘do not require five 
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minutes to know what I can do. Whip half a dozen of the rascally Brit- 
ish !—and a dozen more on to the end of that, if so be that Smuggling 
Ned says the thing must be done. Whip or cheat ’em, it’s all the same 
to me.” 

“ Enough,” replied Edward. ‘Those who will go take their stand 
upon this side.” 

Immediately eleven, out of the thirteen who were his auditors, followed 
the example of Jack Devil; and among the eleven Amos was one of the 
first to take his stand. 

* Hurra!’? shouted Edward. ‘ Well done!” 

“ Hurra!” re-echoed the men. ‘‘Our country and Smuggling Ned 
for ever!” And the band of smugglers were instantaneously transformed 
into soldiers ready to fight the battles of their country. 

Edward with his usual promptitude furnished his men with the neces- 
sary equipments, and this little band of volunteers was one of the first 
which crossed Lake Champlain to place themselves under the command 
of Macomb at Plattsburgh. ‘The events of the battle are matters of fa- 
miliar history, and we will not insert them here. On a scouting party 
which Edward led, he chanced to come suddenly upon the enemy’s lines, 
and met face to face a British officer, with whom he was on terms of inti- 
mate acquaintance in his character as a smuggler. 

“What, Clapp,” exclaimed the officer, familiarly, “ you turned against 
us? If that is the case, we had better give up, for I never knew you get 
the wrong side of a trade.” 

‘“‘T always told you,” rejoined Clapp, “‘ that if you would stay at home 
that we would supply your wants as long as your cash lasted ; but that if 
you attempted to come and take by force, you would get more kicks than 
coppers. Now take the advice of a friend, and go back as quick as you 
ean.”’ And in an instant Edward extricated his little party from their 
perilous position, and retired to the American camp. 

During the engagement four of the smugglers were wounded, and Amos 
was killed. A British soldier struck him to the ground, and as Amos re- 
fused to yield himself a prisoner, or rather did not reply to the interroga- 
tory, his silence was construed as a refusal, and he lost his life for not 
speaking. Edward escaped unharmed, but distinguished himself by his 
bravery and address; and his conduct was particularly noticed in the re- 
port of the battle to the Secretary of War. 

“ Well,” thought he, ‘the little good I have done my country I must 
make as an offset for the evil, and | will not evade the laws any more, if 
that numbscull Mason, and scoundrel Eaton, don’t provoke me to it.” 





STUDY. 


Man is a being formed by Nature for study. The germ of intellect 
lies folded deep within his breast, and must be cultivated with care and 
attention, or the powers of mind will not arrive at maturity. It is only by 
a course of severe discipline and study, that the intellectual powers are 
brought into full and vigorous action. The judgment must be exercised. 
The imagination must be regulated and brought under stern centrol, and 
the store-house of memory must be filled with facts. To do this the 
7* 
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boundless fields of science must be explored; and, though the path may 
be rough and thorny, or the ascent steep and difficult, yet the pleasure 
more than counterbalances the difficulty. He, who knows not what it is 
to vanquish difficulties in the fields of science by hard study, has never 
tasted true intellectual pleasure. Who, that has met and overcome obsta- 
cles in acquiring knowledge, has not felt a secret satisfaction, an honest 
exultation, a confidence in his own intellectual powers, impossible to be 
described? Even those of us who can only mount the lowest step leading 
to the gate of the temple of science, can testify that the greater the diffi- 
culty the greater the pleasure in overcoming the difficulty. It has been 

well remarked, that in exploring the fields of science, no one will ever be 
obliged, like Alexander, to sit down and weep because there are no more 
worlds to conquer. The worlds of science are immense and endless. 
History throws the dim lhght of the past around us, brings before us the 
great and good of other times, and furnishes us with an inexhaustible field 
of speculation and inquiry. Astronomy raises our thoughts far above 

earth to other portions of the universe, until the mind is lost and bewil- 
dered in its attempts to comprehend infinity. To be brief, the sciences 
free the mind from narrow and contracted views, and elevate it to purer, 
nobler regions, to dwell and expatiate in boundless immensity. The sci- 
ences, if rightly improved, teach us to look at all surrounding objects in a 
new and different light, to ‘look through Nature up to Nature's Gop,” 

and to view a Creator’s hand in the most minute and insignificant of all 
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THE LAST EVENING AT HOME. 


It was evening, and I stood at the threshold of my own native home. 
The full moon arose bright and clear, throwing her silvery light on the 
face of all nature, while the thousands of glittering stars that sparkled 
around her seemed to pay homage to their nightly queen. Here and 
there might be seen a lone cloud lightly skimming its way along, which, 
instead of diminishing aught from the loveliness of the scene, served but 
to increase its beauty and grandeur. Within sat my venerable father, 
whose brow was shaded by the whitened lecks of age; and by his side 
sat the companion of his youth, the sharer of all his joys and sorrows, my 
own dear mother. All seemed to wear an air of cheerfulness and sweet 
content; but yet I was not happy. I felt that soon I must leave this sa- 
cred, this enchanted spot, and go to a land of strangers; that, on the mor- 
row, [ must bid farewell to all the endearments of childhood, the associa- 
tions of early youth, my native hills and vale, together with the ever-wel- 
come smile and kind voices of affectionate friends ; ; all, all must be left for 
awhile—and, perhaps, for ever. Never shall I forget the emotions of my 
bosom as I seated myself by the side of my mother, the protector of m 
youth, and friend and counsellor of riper years; and, as she took my hand 
within hers, the tears starting from her eyes, I felt that home was a sacred 
spot, and a ‘mother? s love the richest treasure of earth; and then, in a tone 
which even now seems sounding in my ear, she pointed out to me the 
many poisonous plants scattered in the path of the young, the snares and 
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devices laid to entrap and allure them to the ways of sin; and then, with 
all a mother’s affection, she entreated me to shun them—to choose those 
of virtue and holiness, remembering that the least false step in the life of 
a female, is seldom, if ever, forgotten. ‘* Therefore,” said she, ** conduct 
yourself, at all times, and in all places, with modest propriety ; considering 
a heart free from pollution and crime of more value than the richest gems 
of Peru. Let your motto be purity and religion; your guide, the Holy 
Bible; your associates, those, and only those, Ww Ho regard both the ews 
of Gop and man; always letting duty govern your conduct, rather than 
pleasure. Shun the libertine, however ‘pleasing may be his personal ap- 
pearance, or great his earthly possessions ; regard him as a deadly foe, 
but ever worship at the shrine of i innocence and truth, although it may be 
clad in the meanest garments of penury and want. You go, and may the 
blessing of Gop go with you. Fail not to think the eye of Him who 
never sleeps is resting upon you, and beholds your every action. And if 
we never meet again on earth, live so as to me et me ina happier and ho- 
lier state of existence beyond the tomb. There may we range the blissful 
fields of glory together, and spend an eternal day in praising Him who 
died that we might live.” 

She ceased speaking, and, with a heart filled with mingled emotions of 
sorrow and love, | sought my own apartment. But time will fail to oblit- 
erate the recollection of that evening. ‘The earnest tone, the tearful eye, 
and sweet expression of my mother’s countenance, are as vivid as the 
transactions of yesterday. Oceans may roll between us, and thousands 
ef miles separate us, but the last evening at home will never cease to be 
remembered. ARAMANTHA. 





THE JEW’S SOLILOQUY. 


"Tis to the East we turn our eyes 

When blushing morn salutes the skies, 
To promised Palestine ; 

And, at the close of weary day, 

Our grateful hearts their homage pay 
To her devoted shrine. 


How long, O Lorp, shall Israel mourn? 

How long shall proffered incense burn 
In the heart’s holy place? 

Yet doomed to tread unhallowed sod, 

And quail beneath the chest’ning rod 
Of Tine indignant grace. 


Pilgrims, we wander far and wide 
Without a compass, chart, or guide, 
O’er life’s tumultuous sea, 
Racked by the elements of strife, 
By foes beset, with carnage rife, 

Yet turn we, Lorp, to thee. 


Dost Tuou not, with peculiar grace, 

Still recognize that ancient race, 
Thy chosen Israel ? 

For Israel still remembers thee ; 

On every ocean, land, or sea, 

Wherever doomed to dwell. 
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On every shore, in foreign lands, 
’Mid polar snows, or tropic sands, 
On ocean's billowy crest, 
Where Gambia’s silvery waters glide, 
Or Ganges rolls her heathen tide, 
They wander yet unblest. 


And some, thus doomed o’er earth to roam, 
Have sought a transatlantic home, 
Among the brave and free ; 
Yet, when their morning prayers arise, 
And grateful thanks ascend the skies, 
They turn their face to Tuer. 


And shall they wander thus in vain? 
Shall ‘* hope deferred’’ ne’er bloom again 
In promised Palestine? 
That promise stands secure indeed— 
"Tis “unto thee, and to thy seed,”’ 
In every land and clime. 


In years long past did Israel] come 

And rear aloft her ancient dome, 
On Zion to repose ; 

Inscribed a nucleus of light, 

A star upon the brow of night, 
To all admiring foes. 


But time hath cast its blighting spell 
O’er mineret, o’er tower and dell, 
And sadly changed the scene ; 
And war hath ventured to annoy, 
And raze what time would fain destroy 
If it should intervene. 


Fiercely hath rung the battle-cry, 

And conquest raised her standard high, 
On Zion’s holy hill: 

Where is it now? It is not there: 

We’ve ceased the Roman yoke to bear, 
Yet Judah wanders still. 


Imperial Rome, with all her power, 

Hath seen her haughty standards lower 
At Fortune’s stern decree ; 

Her eagles, that the world revered, 

Have spread their wings and disappeared, 
Her power hath ceased to be. 


Thousands of thousands since that day 
Have lived, and loved, and passed away, 
’Mid poverty, or pride ; 
The sceptred prince, and fettered slave, 
Have sunk beneath the sullen wave 
Of time’s resistless tide. 


With all her boasted clemency 
In setting conquered nations free, 
Where heartless tyrants stood, 
The memory of her high estate 
Evinces Gop alone is great— 
Is powerful, wise, and good. 


Her, who created mortal man, 

Hath measured out the changeful span 
Of nature and of art; 

Ere ocean heaved, or earth was laid, 

In Wisdom’s balance all was weighed 
For its appropriate part. 
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"Tis this unerring wise decree, 
Bright token of our destiny, 
That casts its rays before ; 
For Gon shall guide our wandering feet, 
And make the waves of Marah sweet, 
As he has done of yore. 


He reigns on high, with guardian eyes, 

Though thrones and empires proudly rise 
Our heritage to spurn, 

Like spectres, at the break of day, 

Their pride and power shall flee away, 
When Jacob shall return. 


To the one Gop we turn our eyes, 
To see our honored temples rise, 
Obedient to Tuy will; 
Soon may our own Messiah come 
To reign, for aye, on David's throne, 
Upon Mount Zion’s hill. M. R. G. 





NEED OF A REVELATION. 


MaN, in surveying the works of Nature, beholds a stupendous display 
of power, intelligence, wisdom, and benevolence. He sees beauty, har- 
mony, and magnificence, in all her wise arrangements. He listens to the 
roar of the ocean, and to the music of birds; he looks upon the grandeur 
of the forest, and the beauty of the floweret; he sees the clear purling 
streamlet, and the majestic river; he turns his eye upon the vine-clad 
hills, and towering mountains; and, upon every thing of earth, from the 
most inferior to the most lofty, he beholds a wonderful exhibition of wis- 
dom and goodness. Nor is his gaze confined to these objects. His eye 
wanders far away amid the bright orbs of heaven, where, in the blue re- 
gions of space, revolve unnumbered spheres above, below, and around 
him, to which, if his little earth be compared, it is but dust in the balance. 
He turns his eye within, and finds himself, in addition to a nature common 
with other animals, in possession of an intellectual and moral nature ; 
which place him far above all other creatures of the earth, and constitute 
him a rational and accountable creature. By these he learns that he is 
designed for a higher and a nobler path than creatures of an inferior order ; 
and by these he is enabled to perceive a natural evidence of a Deity—ot 
“a great First Cause,”’ both in himself, and in the mighty universe with 
which he is surrounded. Jn proportion as he is civilized and educated, he 
discovers, in the objects and events around him, a plan beautifully and 
harmoniously arranged for the gratification of all his powers, animal, in- 
tellectual, and moral; and Nature teaches him, that vbedience, reverence, 
and love are due from him to the wise Creator of the universe, and the 
Author of his own existence. 3 

But, amid this perfect adaptation of Nature to promote the enjoyment 
of man, and the many lessons she teaches him respecting the attributes 
and will of that Being to whom he is indebted for all, what has been his 
condition when not enlightened by revelation? The past will tell us. 
We find darkness, wretchedness, and crime have invariably brooded over 
such portions of our carth. In the most favorable systems of religion, 
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those adopted by nations, the intellects of whose philosophers were im- 
proved and exercised, is shown the powerful action and undue ascendancy 
of the animal propensities. The influence of many of their creeds, the 
misguided followers of which were pointed to a paradise beyond the grave, 
where there would be a full and perfect enjoyment of all the pleasures of 
sense, served only to render their evil natures more intense, and to place 
them more completely under its dominion. By them ferocity, sensuality, 
and superstition have been fostered, while man’s nobler nature has been 
rendered almost entirely inactive. "Though he cannot fail to see, in the 
works of creation, the impress of all that is wise, great, and good—though 
the order and beauty of Nature are constantly gleaming forth to his eye, 
and though there seems to be every possible inducement presented for him 
to cultivate his nobler powers, yet he regards them not; and if thus left 
to himself, disorder and ruin would be his inevitable portion. If we may 
judge from the past, we may as well expect to see the fruits of the earth 
ripening, and its blossoms expanding and sending forth their fragrance, 
without the sun, as to look for improvement in the condition of man where 
the light of divine revelation sheds not its glorious rays. 

How humbling the reflection, that man, with his lofty physical and in- 
tellectual faculties, who turns the mighty torrent in its course, and bends 
its powers in obedience to his own will, who makes a pathway of the 
ocean, which extends its deep waters over half our globe, and a guide of 
the rude wind for his firmly built bark, who brings forth his trophies from 
the mazy labyrinths of science, and lays them at the feet of the world, has 
never been able to construct a code of morals that has been found to be 


adequate to restrain his passions, and permanently add to his happiness. 
am 





“THE STRANGER’S HEART, O WOUND IT NOT.” 


O wounp it not, for he has left 
The friends of bygone time, 
Perchance beyond the ocean’s wave, 
In some far-distant clime, 
His heart is weary, and he yearns 
For loved ones far away ; 
He meets the stranger’s gaze, and turns 
In loneliness to pray. 


The stranger’s lot! O surely hard 
And bitter ’tis to part 

From those he loves; from cherished ones 
Who twine around his heart; 

That home where erst he knelt beside 
His mother’s knee in prayer, 

And turned him to a brother’s love, 
His early griefs to share. 


He's left his home !—that paradise 
With early visions bright, 

Where hope first spread her radiant wing 
In the pure morning light; 

He mingles with the cold, cold world: 
Ah, little do we know 

How deep that coldness chills his heart 
With bitterness and wo. 
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Wound not is heart; nor turn away 
And colly pass him by 
With gathering scorn upon thy lip, 
And coldness in thine eye. 
Wound not his heart: it is alive 
To sympathy’s warm glow, 
Whose magic wand can melt the rock, 
And bid the fountains flow. 


Then do not strive to crush to earth 
The bruised and drooping flower, 
When one kind word would raise its head 
With all-sustaining power ; 
But let the law of truth and love 
Leave on our hearts its trace, 
So shall the joys that angels prove, 
Find on this earth a place. M. A. 





THE AFFECTIONS ILLUSTRATED IN FACTORY LIFE. 
NO. III.—THE DAUGHTER. 


A Larce and brilliant party had collected, one winter evening, at the 
mansion of Judge Crosby. ‘There were the old and the young, the grave 
and the gay, the beautiful and the plain looking; but of them all none 
would have attracted a strangei’s observation so quickly as a young girl, 
whom they all called Fanny. She was, by no means, the belle of the 
party ; she was not the most beautiful, witty, fascinating, or distingue ; 
but she was one whose looks and manners could not but excite interest. 

Fanny was of middling size, and fine proportions. Her hair and eyes 
were of jet black, and both reflected the brilliant light of lamps and can- 
dleabras. Her complexion was clear; but the deep crimson flush and 
death-like pallor came and went so quickly and incessantly that none could 
tell which might usually predominate. Her dress was of black satin, 
without the slightest ornament, and her raven locks were drawn back from 
her broad white brow with a severe simplicity. Her manner was exceed- 
ingly dignified for a young girl, but it was not easy; and there was an ap- 
pearance of constraint in her movements, an expression of haughty sad- 
ness in her countenance, which would have set at defiance any conjectures 
as to her true position. 

‘“‘ How d’ye do, Fanny ?” said a flippant lady, with a splendid cap ; 
and she passed on, without waiting for an answer. 

Fanny was then quite pale. 

‘“‘ How d’ye do, Fanny ?” simpered a pert little miss, with a diamond 
ting; who spoke with her head turned partly away, for she had observed 
no precedent for speaking to Fanny as to other people. 

‘“* How d’ye do, Fanny ?” asked a great fat man, with huge watch seals, 
and an enormous gold chain; and he took both her little hands between 
his huge fists. It was the first kind inquiry, and Fanny’s face, which had 
slightly reddened at the recognition of the pert little miss, now flushed 
with pleasure. 

_“ Miss Fanny ;” said a nice young beau, raising the tip of his fingers to 
his forehead, as an apology for a bow. : 
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Fanny turned pale, and crossed the room. 

“Fanny!” was carelessly whispered, and a very handsome young man 
passed her. 

At the sound of the voice, which uttered that one low word, the blood 
rushed to her brow, cheeks, and neck, and as quickly receded, leaving her 
as colorless as a marble statue. 

** Who is that Fanny?” asked a middle-aged gentleman, who wore just 
such clothes as almost every body wears, to a similarly dressed lady, who 
hung upon his arm. 

‘“‘[ cannot tell you, my dear, though I have watched her every moment 
since I have been here. One might suppose, from her own majestic bear- 
ing and the manner in which she is greeted, that she was a dethroned 
princess, suffering from the insolence with which true nobility in misfor- 
tune must often contend. She is evidently well known, excepting by 
those who, like us, are -strangers to all, and I have not seen her pre- 
sented to them.” 

* Fanny !”’ said the lady of the mansion, in a sharp imperious tone. 

Fanny turned, with a cold proud look, towards Mrs. Crosby. 

The lady did not flinch from the severe gaze of the girl. “Fanny,” 
she continued, ** why are you here? You know that little Hubert is sick, 
that I cannot be with him, and that the domestics are all engaged, and will 
be even more soinashort time. You will oblige me by visiting the 
nursery.” 

any slightly bowed, but did not stir. 

The lady darted at her a withering glance, and passed on. 

Fanny grew paler every moment. ‘Her lips were white; her strength 
began to fail, and the room looked dark. No one spoke to her, or ap- 
pe eared to notice her, and, in her partial blindness, she groped for the door. 
The way seemed to clear itself for her, for she saw not that it was the 
handsome young man who passed before her, and made an unobstructed 
passage. 

Aud when she stood in the porch, and the cool air came, reviving her 
strength and bracing her frame, she knew not that he watched her until 
she had recovered, and then turned away with a sigh. 

Fanny wished not to return to the party, and she went to the nursery. 
She approached the cradle of her baby uncle, and saw that his cheeks 
were flushed with fever, and that his sleep was troubled. ‘* Poor child!” 
said she, “ not for her sake, but for your own, will I watch over you, and 
take that place which no one else should ever take beside a child of mine.” 
She turned the pillows, and lightened the covering of the babe, and he 
slept more soundly. ‘Then her thoughts reverted to herself, and the scenes 
of the evening. 

‘“‘T wish I was dead,” said she, bitterly. ‘ Ah, how sincerely do I wish 
I could die this night. But I will not die here; nor live here either. 
Where can I go? 1 can think of no place—Ah, yes! there is one—I will 
go to the factory —to my mother—to Lowell. It cannot be worse than death 
to go there, and when they know of it here they may regret the harsh 
treatment which drove me from my father’s home. My father !—no, I 
have never had a father. I have never known a mother, though both 
must yet be living. But I will know my mother; I will go to her; I will 
love her, and live with her, and she will love me.”” The babe awoke, and 
she forgot, for a moment, her own sorrows in attempting to soothe his suf- 
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ferings. She loved the child, for he had not yet learned that he must not 
love her. 

Fanny’s bitter words were true, that she had never known her father or 
mother. She was the child of Judge Crosby’s only son; and had she 
been the offspring of a lawful union would have been the heir of much 
wealth. The judge was a man of strong though well-governed passions, 
of stern integrity, and of indomitable pride. His son had been a lad of a 
wild reckless disposition, though not of depraved mind, or a hard heart. 
His father’s severity had roused his harsher feelings, and that strict justice, 
which treated the child as a rebel, confirmed him in his waywardness. 
The mother, though an excellent kind-hearted woman, had not sufficient 
strength of intellect to understand the character of her son, or she might 
have stood as mediator between the father and his boy. ‘They were ever 
at variance until he left home for a collegiate life; and the next four years 
brought to the judge but continued mortification. He graduated; and 
then his father took him in his own house and office, bestowed upon him 
every favor which a son could wish, and endeavored to arouse in him the 
ambition to be a good and useful man. But, just as his wishes appeared 
to be realized, just as an increased sobriety of demeanor and thoughtfulness 
of mind characterized the young student, and hopes awakened in the fa- 
ther’s heart, that his son might yet be worthy of his name and station, it 
was then that a dark stain was fixed upon the young man’s reputation, 
which never might be wholly effaced. A blow was given to the father’s 
pride, which was death to the father’s love. One of their female domes- 
tics, an ignorant weak-minded girl, gave birth to a daughter, and the judge 
was compelled to believe that the child, born in such disgrace, was the 
offspring of his son. The culprit was banished from his house ; and, as 
he stood for the last time in the presence of his exasperated parent, he 
told him, with an oath, that he would never return to it again. He was 
true to his oath: he left his home, he left New England, and he “left no 
trace behind.”? With that Spartan justice, which was a characteristic of 
the judge, the mother and babe were sheltered and cherished until the lat- 
ter needed no more constant attention. He then presented the unhappy 
girl with a well-filled purse, and bade her depart, and never let him look 
upon her face again. 

‘But what shall I do with my child?” said the unfortunate mother. 
“She will be a constant drawback and burden to me. Keep her until I 
have a home, and then she shall live with me.” 

“You shall have money for her maintenance,” replied the judge: ‘ but 
would you not prefer to keep her with you?” 

‘No, no,” said the girl; and what spirit she had was fully roused ; “if 
she is my child she is your grandchild, and I ought not to have all the 
mortification. Neither can I obtain my living so well with her as without 
her, though you should pay me for my care and trouble.” 

“Go!” said the judge; “desert your child; for you have not even the 
redeeming trait of a mother’s love for the child upon whom you have en- 
tailed sorrow and shame.” And he added to himself, she is right—I also 
should share the mortification, and it is a just punishment for my pride. 
“Go, Martha Lovit,” said he, aloud; ,“‘ go, and sin no more.” 

From that day Martha Lovit never saw her child, or interested herself 
In its welfare. But she had left it in good care, for in the grandmother’s 
heart had been awakened a strong affection for the child of her absent son, 
8 
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It was the design of the judge that the child should be boarded with some 
of the neighboring farmers; but he could not withstand the solicitations of 
his wife, nor the pleadings of his own heart, which yearned strongly to- 
wards the little one who was the image of her father, and she remained 
with them. 

She had been named by her mother Francesca Amelia Lovit ; for as 
Martha had nothing else to give her girl, she thought she would give her 
a fine name. Her grandparents had abbreviated it te Fanny, her little 
playmates called her Mrs. Crosby’s Fanny, and finally she was known as 
Fanny Crosby. She grew up in her grandfather’s house, neither his 
adopted child, nor acknowledged heir, but treated with a kindness which 
led all to believe that she would be both. 

A sad change came over Fanny’s prospects when her grandmother died. 
She was then a beautiful blooming girl, just ready to enter society, and 
with every qualification to adorn and enjoy it. She was looked upon as 
the heir of the childless judge, and her love was already sought by a 
wealthy and distinguished young man. Fanny had been her grandmoth- 
er’s idol, and she had adored her. But it was not grief alone which tried 
her heart when she found that her kind protector was taken away. No 
increase of affection marked the deportment of the solitary widower to- 
wards his grandchild, and it was not long before he avowed his intention 
to marry again. He offered his hand to a young, proud, and accomplished 
lady, and it was not refused. A new mistress was brought to the mansion 
of the judge, and one of a disposition far more congenial to his own than 
the wife of his youth. , 

Judge Crosby would not have taken this step had he known that his son 
was still living, that he was a respectable and useful man, that he was 
married, and again a father. But Edward had been too bitterly incensed 
against his father to forward any communication; and though the time 
had never been, since he had left him, when a humble concession would 
not have secured his forgiveness, it had not been sought. There was too 
much of pride in the hearts both of the father and the son, to allow either 
to make the first advances, and they were never reconciled. 

The first months after the judge’s marriage were spent by the happy 
pair in a tour to Saratoga, Niagara, and the lakes. After their return 
they commenced a quiet life, which continued until the birth of a son to 
the delighted judge. The winter succeeding this happy event was spent 
by Mrs. Crosby in a more general intercourse with society, than she had 
hitherto allowed herself, and her first great party was that with which we 
commenced our tale. 

But to return to Fanny. She had never known all the sad circumstan- 
ees attendant upon her birth until after her grandmother’s death; and, 
when a new lady came to the lonely homestead, her sensitive feelings and 
quick imagination soon foretold her what would be her lot. ‘ Coming 
events cast their shadows before ;” and the gloom of desolation, neglect, 
and contempt fell darkly upon the young girl, when the new bride crossed 
the threshold. 

Mrs. Crosby loved absolute authority, and she saw that she could not 
make a slave of Fanny. She looked upon her as a rival, an intruder, and 
could not bear that any one should, in the slightest degree, share the af- 
fections of her husband. She resolved to crush Fanny, but Fanny was 
as determined that she would not be crushed. It were needless to detail 
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all that henceforth made her life one scene of misery. There was grief 
for the loss of her affectionate grandmother, then the feeling of desolation 
which came with the knowledge of her parents’ early desertion, then the 
contempt and dislike of Mrs. Crosby, then the neglect of all her early 
friends, and last, though not least, the blight upon her first love. He, who 
had been most kind, was now most cold and distant; but as there had 
never been a formal declaration, so there was now no formal separation. 
They avoided each other; for, to one as proud and sensitive as Fanny, a 
continuation of their former intercourse would have been as painful as to 
himself. ‘They had known and loved each other as equals in station. 
Circumstances had precipitated her into a deep gulf, and she wished not 
that his hand should lift her from it. 

But nothing could distress her more than the change at home. Fanny 
Lovit was the name by which Mrs. Crosby always designated her, and 
others followed her example. ‘Then there was an ineffectual endeavor to 
separate her from her grandfather at his meals, and an utter exclusion 
from visitors. 

Who will wonder that Fanny was miserable? 0, it is not the outward 
circumstances of our earthly lot which contribute most to our happiness. 
The great world may roll round as it pleases; dynasties may change, 
and kingdoms rise and fall; but so far as these things affect not our own 
firesides they neither add or detract much from our usual pleasures.— 
The sun of prosperity may beam upon us, but if it be not reflected from 
the faces of those we love, what care we for its brightness? The dark 
cloud of adversity may rise upon our life’s horizon, but, if its shadow fall 
not upon the brows of those who are most dear, we heed not its gloom.— 
Fanny was unhappy in her home and in herself, and the wish to flee from 
both had often crossed her mind. What could she do? ‘She could not 
dig, to beg she was ashamed.” She knew of no manual art by which 
she could gain subsistence, and her education had not been sufficiently 
systematic to enable her to obtain a livelihood asa teacher. Moreover, 
to do that her situation must be made fully known; and, to her excited 
mind, it seemed as though the sin of her parents was her perpetual dis- 
grace. 

When Mrs. Crosby made her first party, for the season, nothing was 
said to Fanny which she could torture into an expectation that she was to 
be present. But she was resolved to appear, and if, then, there was that 
in the deportment of her own family, and of her former acquaintance, 
which implied that there was henceforth to be a barrier between them, she 
would leave her grandfather and her home. 

We have related the scenes at the party, and Fanny’s resolution was 
taken. She had made inquiries for her mother, and traced her to Lowell, 
and here she was determined to follow her. She did not inform her grand- 
father of her plans; she did not even go to him, to ask his blessing, and 
bid farewell. She felt that he had been unkind, and that there had been 
injustice in his unkindness. Of this he was not aware, for his wife had, 
by artfully arousing Fanny’s temper, and then misrepresenting her to the 
judge, succeeded in alienating his affections from the girl. Fanny was 
aware of the influence exerted against her, but she knew not how to with- 
Stand it. Had she also been artful—could she have been smooth-tongued 
and plausible—had she returned her grandfather’s frowns with smiles and 
blandishments, Mrs. Crosby might have been foiled. But she was too 
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high-spirited to fawn and cringe, and the plan of the designing woman was 
crowned with success. 

Fanny left her home. She took nothing with her but her grandmother’s 
wardrobe, which had been given to her; ‘and had, for a long time, been 
her only resource. The funds for her journey were obtained by the sale 
of some old jewelry, and she felt comparatively independent and light- 
hearted when she had placed miles between herself and the home of ‘her 
youth. The judge was shocked whea he first learned her departure; and 
when he read the short, dignified, and touching letter, which she had left 
for him, he also felt both sorrow and remorse. His wife easily reconciled 
him to himself, by reminding him that Fanny was morose, sullen, and ill 
tempered ; ungrateful for the favors bestowed upon her, unless they would 
be succeeded by greater ones, and unwilling to live in his house, unless it 
could be as his child. The poison took effect ; and the letter, which he was 
at first prompted to send, recalling her to his house, was never written. 

It would make our story too long were we to relate the particulars of 
Fanny’s new experience of “life in Lowell.” There was at first a re- 
vulsion of feeling, when she found her mother so different from what she 
had thought a mother must be. Martha Lovit evinced but little feeling, 
and less pleasure, at this reunion with her child—a daughter, too, of whom 
she might well be proud, notwithstanding the shadow she brought upon 
her own fame, which had always been irreproachable among these stran- 
gers. But Fanny was hardly to be repulsed, even had her mother wished 
to repulse her. After the first painful interview was over, she learned 
that her mother was one whom she might love, rather than one from whom 
she could expect affection in return. And she did love her; the whole 
current of her vehement affections was turned upon the only one to whom 
she was bound by the ties of kindred, who did not dislike her. Even had 
Martha shown somewhat of repugnance to her daughter, Fanny would 
have loved on. Here it was her duty to love—her self-respect could not 
be wounded by a woman like her mother, and to her there seemed some- 
thing rather noble than debasing in loving so generously and devotedly 
where there was so little return. But her ardent love soon awoke a faint 
echo in the bosom of her mother, and Fanny was happy in this slight re- 
turn for her affection. She shared her mother’s room, her bed, her toils 
in the mill, and she labored for both, when necessary, out of it. ‘There 
was something touching in this exhibition of filial affection, and those who 
were naturally cool and calm tempered could not understand it. Fanny’s 
feelings were so strong that there was in her a necessity for loving, and 
they were now fixed upon the only object which was left her. ‘True, there 
was nothing there which might respond to her own deep affection, but 
there was something on which it might rest. Such intense feelings, fixed 
upon one so i@norant, weak-minded, yand incapable of appreciating them, 
seemed like the luxuri ant vine, which clusters around the dry and with- 
ered stick, and covers its unsightliness with its rich verdure and beauty. 

‘Dear mother,” said Fanny, one evening, “ only see how beautifully 
the moon shines down upon the Merrimack. Let us walk out together, a 
little while; and I am sure it will give your cheek a better glow.” 

‘La, Fanny; don’t ask me to walk out. You know how tired I always 
am, and I want to fix up my old gown.” 

‘* But, mother, if you are tired you should retire immediately, and do 
let me work upon your dress,” 
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“There, Fanny ; that’s just like you. If I say any thing about being 
tired you want to send me off to bed; and if I tell you I have sewing to do 
you talk just as though you thought [ hinted that 1 wanted help about it.” 

‘No, mother; I do not wish you to leave us if not too weary to enjoy 
yourself here ; and you must be too confident of my desire to assist you 
to hint if you wish for my help.” | 

“Well, then; if you are satisfied I am; and if you want to go and 
walk there are enough to go with you. ‘There’s Mr. Morton now, coming 
up to the door. 1 know he wants you to walk out with him.” 

Fanny looked out of the window, and a flush spread over her cheeks ; 
but she could hardly herself have told whether it was one of pain or pleas- 
ure. Mr. Morton did wish her to walk out with him, and she went. Again 
and again he requested the same favor, and it was granted. It seemed as 
though her mother was really to have a rival now; and many of the board- 
ers expressed the same idea in coarser terms. 

“‘T guess Fanny Lovit wont care quite so much about her mother now, 
that she has the smart young store-keeper to think about. But, then she 
needn’t think she’ll ever get him. He’s got another girl, they say, in the 
town he come from; and if he hadn’t he wouldn’t have a factory girl (and 
that isn’t all either) into the bargain.” 

‘*Morton may be deceiving Fanny; and many young men do thus 


amuse themselves ; but I should not wish to make her my enemy.” 


‘‘ a, me! what hurt can she do him, when he’s a mind to leave her? 
and, then too, she’s so proud that she would not let any body know if she 
cared ever so much.” 

Fanny’s factory acquaintance were not more at a loss than herself as to 
the motives which prompted Mr. Morton’s kind attentions. ‘To her his 
manner had always been respectful, and she had abandoned herself to the 
pleasure of an intercourse with one so much like the associates of her 
former days. It was a dangerous pleasure, and her feelings were deeply 
interested before she was aware of it. 

At this juncture there came another subject of perplexity. Rumor was 
heard that her grandfather was ill; that he wished to see her again, and 
had declared his intention of making her a handsome bequest in his will. 
The report was brought by some of Fanny’s factory acquaintance ; for 
where is the mill girl who does not know of others “ from the same town?” 
Fanny gave no credit to the rumor, but it was too well authenticated to 
be unheeded by others. She wgs looked upon as the heiress of one, five, 
or ten thousand dollars; and many wondered why she had not already 
left the mill. 

Fanny could not believe even the most probable version of the story. 
She had always relied upon the innate love of justice, which characterized 
her grandfather; and had believed that time would come when he would 
be aware of the failings of his wife, and would feel that she might possi- 
bly have deeply wronged the child of his son. His own conduct towards 
her she thought might cause him the most unhappy reflections, and it was 
far from being improbable that, upon a bed of sickness, perhaps of death, 
the desire to retrieve these injuries might be strongly felt and expressed. 
But opposed to these were all the influences of Mrs. Crosby, and how easy 
would it be for her to deceive the dying man, and, in some way, evade 
his wishes and directions. 

The attentions of Morton had become so direct that Fanny expressed 
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to him her entire disbelief in the rumor; blushing, at the same time, at 
the implied want of confidence in his good faith, and the thus expressed 
intimation, that it was hopes of her fortune, and not of herself, that had 
confirmed his wavering resolutions. Fanny had once trusted, and been 
once deceived; and the remembrance of that disappointment was still so 
vivid that no precaution should be wanting to avoid another. 

The letter that brought to Fanny the tidings of her grandfather’s death 
was from his executor, and contained a fifty-dollar bill, as a present from 
Mrs. Crosby. ‘The bill was returned to its donor, and Fanny was left to 
struggle with a disappointment which she met more nobly because she had 
prepared herself for it. There had been hopes in her heart which she 
had never expressed, but she absolved her deceased grandparent from all 
blame. In her own mind there was not the slightest doubt but that the 
judge had _ provided, or endeavored to provide, for her an ample main- 
tenance. She marked well the demeanor of Morton, for in him she had 
never fully trusted. He was either a slightly unsuccessful actor, or her 
own distrusting heart invented causes for suspicion. 

Time passed on, and there was to be a “ Union ball;” or an assembly 
in which the * different classes” should meet together; an assemblage of 
the patricians and plebeians; of the operatives and their employers. 
Shame that they could not always mect thus pleasantly, and that a ball- 
room should be the only place for an interchange of those courtesies which 
should never be withheld. Fanny went, accompanied by Morton; and 
he was evidently proud of his splendid partner. But that night she learned 
the bitter lesson that she was but the creature of his amusements. Al- 
though acquainted with the most distinguished persons there, he introduced 
her to none of them; and those who did seek an acquaintance, through 
him, were those from whom she shrank. From that night she refused to 
sce him more, and he pressed not his suit, for he had now learned that it 
was too dangerous to trifle there. 

How bitter was this second disappointment, this destruction of all faith 
in man, and all confidence in his love. She saw, and saw truly, that Morton 
had, at first, sought her society as a relief from ennui—then, when he be- 
lieved that she might bring him a fortune, his attentions were those of an 
avowed lover—and then again, when he knew that she was portionless, he 
relied upon the love he had awakened to gain her as a victim to his un- 
hallowed affections, and had designed the destruction of the peace, virtue, 
and reputation of the already unfortunate girl. It was a fearful shock, 
and the scathing fire, which penetrated the depths of her soul, dried up 
the fountains of all affections, save one; for, from all this wrong, decep- 
tion, and guilty love, she turned with an increased intensity of affection to 
her mother. And Martha Lovit was now in need of her daughter’s love 
and care, for slow disease was wasting her frame, and consuming her life. 
She had never sought the factories until her constitution had been seriously 
impaired by severe labor elsewhere, and a factory was no place for her to 
regain her health. 

It was well for Fanny that her mind was too much occupied with fears 
for her mother to dwell upon the bitter remembrances of the past ; but, 
wo for her, if those fears should become realities. She had long been in 
the habit of sharing her mother’s labor, for they worked side by side, and 
now she wished her to leave them entirely. Martha acquiesced, with her 
usual indifference, and for a long time the burden of her maintenance was 
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bravely borne by her noble child. It was reward enough for Fanny that 
her mother still lived, that she was contented, and free from pain. While 
this parent remained she was not w holly alone ; ; when she should be gone 
earth must seem desolate. Buta contagious fever, at length, attacked 
Martha, and there could be no more hopes. Fanny left the mill, and de- 
voted herself to her mother. There were kind friends (for such misfor- 
tunes will bring friends) who came to lighten her toils, and share her 
watchings; but she would transfer none of the care of the sick-bed to 
them. Pale, wasted, and silent she hovered over the poor remains, of 
what had never been of much intrinsic value, even as the miser broods 
over his cherished treasure. The trial could not long endure, and it was 
well for her own life that her mother’s was almost finished. 

It was a calm and lovely summer’s night when Martha Lovit lay on her 
dying bed. Her deep groans could be heard through the open casements ; 
and, at every window of the opposite range of buildings, were seated one 
or more to listen to those sounds of death. With hollow eyes, and lips 
firmly compressed together, sat Fanny, feeling in sympathy each throb of 
agony. ‘The short night passed away, and day began to dawn. Fanny 
looked up, and a furrow contracted her brow as she thought of the bell, 
which would soon send forth its clang. ‘There was not then, as now, a 
hospital, to which the sick could be removed, where, if there are no other 
advantages, at least the ‘*corporation” sounds are softened by the distance. 
The bell sent forth its ringing peal, and a frown come over the face of the 
sufferer. ‘Then followed the tramp of hurried steps, and the sound of 
thoughtless gossip, and then the clamor died away ; in the confusion had 
passed the spirit of the dying woman, and Fanny was an orphan.— 

Those, who predicted that Fanny Lovit would become a maniac, were 
not aware that she possessed strength of intellect, as well as strength of 
feeling. But it was in vain that she contended against the bitter apathy 
which had settled upon her mind. She endeavored to mingle with others, 
but she could not. There was a feeling of repugnance, towards all of her 
kind, that she could not overcome. She could analyze her own feelings, 
and she knew that she was becoming a misanthrope. She wrestled with 
herself—with the good angel, which sometimes came in words of conso- 
lation, but she obtained no blessing. She strove to be gentle, kind, and 
social, but it was in vain; she tried to think that whatevcr is cannot be 
helped, if not that ** whatever is, is right ;” but the thought was not com- 
forting. She hated herself, because she hated her fellow-man, and was 
rebellious towards Gop. It seemed to her as though He had been unjust 
and cruel. She had never thus murmured while one was left for her to 
toil with, and to love; and she had prayed of Him for that one boon, that 
the ties of kindred should not be wholly severed. Now others around 
her had friends, but she was desolate. ‘That which had been the prop of 
her warm affections had been taken away, and the vine lay broken and 
withering. 

There was that in her mind, which would have sprung up under the 
bright sun of prosperity, and put forth a rich and verdant foliage: but, in 
the shadows which brooded over her, it was now but a crushed, gnarled, 
and leafless thing, giving no hopes of aught pleasant or useful. She had 
turned from others, and they now avoided her. Surrounded by hundreds, 
she was desolate ; ; in a crowd she was still alone. 

‘‘ Fanny, here is a letter for you, from some of your friends, with a 
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black seal ;” said a pleasant little girl to her, one day. A bitter smile 
curled the lips of Fanny, as she looked at the post-mark, and saw that it 
was from her native place. 

‘* Perhaps my dear friend, Mrs. Crosby, is dead,” said she, scornfully, 
as she broke the seal. It was double, and one with a southern post-mark 
dropped from it. The envelope was from the same gentleman who had 
written to her before, and who had been her grandfather’s executor. It 
was brief, and contained but the necessary information, which will readily 
be conjectured by the perusal of the other, which was from Edward 
Crosby, the parent of Fanny, and written upon his death-bed, as follows, 


to his father. 


My dear and honored father : 

This letter is the last effort of one who will soon meet you, if you are 
already in the realms of the departed, and who can but shortly precede 
you, if still living. I write for forgiveness from one against whom I have 
grievously sinned ; and who will, | trust, receive my assurances of sincere 
repentance. ‘This is no time for reproaches; and yet, for my own sake, 
I cannot forbear all allusion to the stern decree which drove me from my 
home when I was innocent of all premeditated guilt; and guilty of faults 
which might have been reformed by a gentler discipline. 

But enough of this. I write now on account of my child, who, [ trust, 
is still with you. I have been able to keep a slight trace of you all, until 
within a few years. My mother is dead—my child has been under your 
especial care. ‘The mother of this child I never loved—lI never professed 
to love—but the child I have loved, though I have never seen her. Under 
my kind mother’s care, I feel sure that she has grown up virtuous, good, 
and amiable. ‘The precepts, which I scorned, would be regarded by a 
female ; and I know that she has won your love, and repaid your care. 

I am also the father of another girl, by a wife not living. I leave m 
little one with no friends near her, and it is my desire that she should be 
educated in New England, and placed under the care of her sister. Let 
my children be united, and learn to love one another. Let them avoid 
the faults of their father, and attain virtues he has never possessed. 

My youngest inherits beauty, fortune, and a pleasant disposition from 
her mother. My eldest has but an inheritance of shame from hers, and 
my wealth shall be divided equally between them. 

Tell my daughter that a father’s blessing is given with his dying breath, 
and her forgiveness requested for his long neglect. 

In death, your son, Expwarp. 


As Fanny finished the perusal of this letter there was a violent struggle 
of contending feelings in her heart. Joy, grief, remorse, and newl 
awakened affection, contended for the mastery, and she would have fainted 
had not tears come to her relief. A father’s blessing and sister’s love 
wrought regeneration in her soul, and she felt that she was another and 
better being. A holier life she resolved to commence by craving forgive- 
ness for her past distrust and ingratitude; and, laying the letter on her 


bosom, she knelt down to hold communion with Gop. 
ADELIA. 
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Lines written, impromptu, as the incident occurred. Perhaps the Scottish rhythm 
was suggested by the remembrance of Burns's address to a mouse.—Ep. 


THE MOUSE’S VISIT. t 


I sust had frae the snaw-storm came, 

An’ sat me cow’rin down at hame, 

For I was crabbit, dour, an’ lame, 
An’ thought to rest me then; 

When, looking up, what should I view, 

A mouse jumpt in my overshoe, 

Nor stayed to say, ‘* Ma’am, how d’ye do?” 
When back he skipt again. 





It seemed e’en like some passing thought, 
Sae swift he forth an’ backward hopt; 
Sure, I'd hae thought he might hae stopt 
To say, *‘ By’r lave,” “* Good day ;”’ 
But na, I’m sure it was na me 
The donsie baste had come to see, 
He thought me far away. 
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Quick to the chimla I did hie, 

Thinking his lurking place to spy ; 4 

I glinted, but, if I should die, : 
Could see na whence he came ; 

The poker then I poked away, 

The wood an’ rug did backward lay, 
An’ served the tongs the same. 


Save ane wee hole, in the hearth-stone, 
A crack or crevice was there none ; 
The mouse a bogle’s feat hae done, 

If he hae come frae thence ; 
My thimble it would na admit, 
My thumb the place would taughtly fit; 
I think he must hae squeezed a bit, 

An’ hath mair wit than sense. 


Wee simple fule ! why came ye here ? 
Were ye sae cauld an’ dark an’ drear, 
That ye maun try some better cheer 
*Mangst ither folk to find? 
My air-tight stove—ye're welcome there ; 
Its warmth an’ light ye ance may share ; 
Say, how d’ye like its with’rin glare? 
To burn ye I’ve a mind. 


Ye weel might flee wi mickle dread 
Sic murderous plots came i’ my head, 
As how I'd get a piece o’ bread, 

Or, better far, o’ cheese, 
An’ put it i’ some cannie trap 
That, when ye came again, would slap, 
An’, falling, gie ye sic a rap 

Ye ne'er again would freeze. 


Tll do it na—’gainst ye to war ae 
Were too contemptible by far; Ae 
I ne’er will Pussy’s honors share, 
An’ ye maun stay in quiet; 
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But, Mousie, min ye ever this, 

I’m ane they ca’ an Editress, 

An’ it would cause me much distress 
To sturt me, an’ to riot. 


An’, should ye stay, I trust that ye 
Will be content to live, like me, 
I’ cheerfu’ calm celibacy : 
An’ when I’m gane a weavin, 
I’m willin’ ye should loup an’ prance, 
An’, o’er my floor, your hornpipe dance, 
Gin it wad save some grievin’. 


But, should ye bring a partner here 
To raible round, an’ squeak—O dear! 
Ye weel might tremble wi’ sic fear 
As ne’er hae yet possessed ye ; 
Fur I wad make a fearfu’ rout, 
Ye baith should hop an’ skip about, 
Sic help ye’d hae in getting out 
As never yet hae blessed ye. 


I'll ferlie na, nor get sae warm ; 
Ye ne’er hae done me ony harm, 
That I hae ever kenned ; 
Tis true some books hae flawn away, 
Some magazines hae gane astray ; 
The blame on ye I canna lay— 
If guilty ye maun mend. 








An’ if foul arts I’d ’gainst ye try 
I'd come off “‘ second best’’—for I 
Ne’er was ca’d douce—alack ! 

I ne’er gained praise for being sly, 

That [ am “‘ green’”’ they aften cry, 

An’ I to them can but reply, 
Better be green than Brack. 
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Now, ere I cease, I’ll e’en undo 
The wrangs o’ which some lines are fou ; 
My ingle ye may share :— 
Ye ne’er hae scared away a thought 
Sae gude as these in sang I've wrought, 
A blessing ance ye sure hae brought, 
For verse wi’ me is rare. 


An’, had ye not, sure ane sae weak 
Ne’er mickle harm on me could wreak ; 
I never ance hae heard ye squeak, 
An’ need na fear ye now; 
An’ there are those, who, should they choose, 
’Gainst me their powers for ill to use, 
Could work, for me, e’en more abuse 
Than I for you, I trow. 





An’ let us e’er sic mercy grant 

As we ane day may wish an’ want; 
For Hr, whose name is Love, 

Will surely bless the kindly heart, 

That ne’er has caused anither’s smart, 
An’ gie’t a place above. 








LIFE.——-THE TOOTHACHE, 





LIFE. 


Like what is life? *Tis like a vision flying ; 
When sleeping man awakes he finds it so; 
And O, how heavily the dream is lying 

On some sad hearts below. 


Like what is life? °*Tis like a forest ringing 

With joyous notes, and clothed in foliage green, 

But soon his shroud, like mantle o’er it flinging, 
Stern winter hides the scene. 


Like what is life? When loving friends are round me 
Tis like to sunbeams glancing o’er the sea, 
But when disdain and chilling scorn has bound me, 
Life has no ray for me. E. H. 





THE TOOTHACHE. 


] supPOsE it will be wholly unnecessary for me to define to you, at the 
commencement, what I mean by the toothache; wherein it consists, and 
what are the peculiarities that distinguish it from any other ache, in an 
aching world. Doubtless all of you have sojourned long enough on earth 
to be able fully to understand my meaning, without any further exposition. 
Should there, however, chance to be any so lamentably ignorant of the 
first principles of pain, and so unfortunate as never to have known the 
blessings of the toothache why then, I have only to say, | sincerely pity 
you, that’s all. 

But, in order to enlighten you as far as possible, I will proceed to give 
you some items in regard to it, which I have gleaned from the field of my 
own experience. It is the very quintessence of human misery, double 
refined and distilled. People will tell you, with long faces, of headache 
and heartache and various other aches, that flesh is heir to, but I feel, from 
my inmost soul, that not one of them will bear the slightest comparison to 
the toothache. ‘The heartache is grievous, and the headache is weari- 
some, but the toothache is excruciating. It stirreth up the wrath of the 
soul, and causeth the scum of peevishness to rise thereon, even as the 
sediment riseth on a boiling cauldron. And then, look at the consequen- 
ces. ‘True, the heartache may end in a heartbreak, but the toothache 
oftener ends in a broken jaw; and, considering that most people’s hearts, 
now-a-days, seem to be made of India rubber, or something nearly as elas- 
tic, it appears reasonable that they would experience less pain from a 
broken heart than a broken jaw; and, certainly, the real loss would be 
less. How interesting to contemplate a person, while in close companion- 
ship with the toothache. Wo speaks in every line of the countenance ; 
agony is stamped on every feature. The world appears to him a howling 
wilderness, filled with ‘ dentists’ arm-chairs,” knives, hooks, and saws, 
“with scarce a ray of hope between his weary heart to bless.” 
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Alas, for those who are placed in this deplorable situation! Alas, for 
myself, who know, by bitter experience, all its horrors. Poets have sung, 
and philosophers have written, in strains of thrilling sublimity and beauty, 
of much that is grand, much that is fearful, and much that is horrifying, 
but no muse has ever yet stretched its daring flight to the climax of the 
toothache. Its horrors may not be painted; its depths of wo may not be 
sounded. It is itself the consummation of all natural evil—the crowning 
stone of the edifice of human infirmity. But, hush!—it speaks to my 
inmost spirit in grumbling thunder tones that may not be disregarded, bid- 
ding me wrap my whole soul in the contemplation of its merits. Come, 
then, let solemn silence muse its praise. M. A. 





EDITORIAL. 


Resectep Contrisutions. We have been asked why we do not follow the 
usual custom, of noticing our rejected articles, and criticising them in our editorial 
corner. We know this is very common; but we do not feel under any obligations 
to do a thing because it is customary. We are not at all fashionable, and we wish 
our magazine to be unique rather than fashionable. We shall do nothing merely 
because it is done by others. And we shall endeavor to avoid what we consider 
wrong in them. ‘These public notices of rejected articles remind us of the frequent 
habit of censuring individuals in their absence, and when they cannot defend 
themselves. 

However, were we to adopt this practice, we might have an excuse for it which 
others cannot offer; for many, who read the Offering, would wish to know, for 
philosophical reasons, what are the subjects which interest the minds of those who 
have not sufficient cultivation to express themselves suitably for publication. 

But then, if we were to criticise in that sarcastic manner which is so pleasing to 
readers, we should be reminded that what is sport to them may be death to some 
contributor—we mean death as a contributor. 

We have before us a pile of contributions, some of which are certainly amenable 
to ridicule, as well as criticism; und it might be beneficial to the writers to have 
their faults pointed out, and we would willingly do it were we confident that our 
motives would be appreciated, and no offence taken. Here are a number of arti- 
cles, which the writers evidently sent us as poems in blank verse. Now we can 
speak a word from experience in this matter; for we once essayed to do the same. 
We were very careful that the lines should not fill the page as exactly as in prose, 
nor as unequally as in rhyme, and that each should commence with a capital letter ; 
and then we thought ourself upon the safe side. With excessive modesty we pre- 
sented this proof presumptive of our intercourse with the Muses to a publisher; 
but O! what a Thanksgiving dinner for the critic. We did not like to give up; 
so, after studying all the rules of feet, and quantity, and accent, we sat down very 
heroically, and commenced another. We did it well as far as we went; and there 
it is now, a proof positive that some folks can do a thing as well as some other 
folks. Bunker Hill monument is completed, and our “ poem in blank verse’? may 
be finished sometime ; and when it is our readers shall certainly know it. 

But our rejected articles—we must put them all back in the drawer, until “a 
more convenient season’’—and perhaps some, which are now rejected, in future 
may be accepted, if there should come a dearth, and then we shall be glad that we 
did not forestall the judgement of our subscribers. H. F. 











